RICHELIEU
desired power more fiercely, nor had a more burning
thirst for it. It would strip him of all his human qualities
to see in Richelieu simply a fanatical and supremely gifted
servant of France and of royalty. But it would be a denial
of his nobility and heroism to interpret him as an ambitious
egoist, aided by fortune, who wielded sovereign power
only to satisfy his pride or his greed. The greatness of the
man lies in his complexity. How did he reach the brilliant
position he now held? He did so because of his merits,
no doubt, and because he was able to force a conviction
of his own superiority on all, even on his opponents. But
by what processes did he attain this? By the same that
the basest or the most unscrupulous politician would have
used: by spying and plotting, by flattery and servility. He
affected humility with those who could help him, veiling
his contempt under adulation, and bowed before them to
oblige them to raise him up. Did his personality then con-
tain baseness and abjectness, and was his character inferior
to his spirit? Was it not rather the remorseless, disdainful
cynicism of a psychologist familiar with all the by-ways of
the human heart, assuming it as his right to use every
weapon, every trick, every deception necessary in the effort
to besiege and conquer these selfsame things? Moral con-
cepts have little place in politics. The only criterion of a
method's worth in this domain is its efficacy, since the
immensity of the interests at stake leave no ideal conceivable
except success, by whatever means it be attained. When
he cringed before Marie de Medici, or Goncini, or Leonora,
it was not himself, it was they, whom he despised; they
were his unsuspecting tools, the mere human material of
his upward advance.
Nevertheless, he committed a grave error of tactics, so
grave indeed that it was soon to deprive him of this first
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